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as the native inhabitants of Java." Although - there was no
direct communication between these races during the historical
period, there is some force in Fergusson's hypothesis that
"it was the blood and the old faith and feelings of these two
long dissevered branches of one original race that came
again to the surface, and produced like effects in far distant
lands".1

It has been already remarked above that the portals of
Sukuh resemble the pylons of ancient Egypt, such for example,
as those at Karnak. It may be noted, however, that similar
forms, with a still greater resemblance to those of Sukuh, are
still in use among the Haussa (or Houssa), a people of the
Sudan, who constitute the larger part of the population in
Sokoto, Adamawa and Gando. This may be cited in support
of Stutterheim's theory * of Egyptian influence upon the art
of ^Eastern Java, though such hypotheses must be regarded
as very premature.

The wide spread of this common form of architecture
among primitive races strengthens the view that the art of
Sukuh indicates a revival of the primitive or indigenous
element of culture after the downfall of the Hindu civilisation
in Java.

While Hindu culture and civilisation maintained a
precarious existence in Java proper in isolated hill sides,
and were gradually degenerated into primitive cults, things
were more favourable in the eastern corner, where, as already
said above, petty Hindu states existed up to the eighteenth
century. Unfortunately the monuments in these regions
were mostly in brick and have thus left little traces behind.
But quite a large number of ruined structures, with images
of Hindu gods and a large collection of gold, silver and
bronze images of Buddhist gods, leave no doubt that the
practice of temple-building continued in the north, south and

-   i.   Hist, of Ind. and East.    Architecture, Vol. II, pp. 439-40,
2,   LAX. Vol III, p, 27.